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eclipses after solar spectroscopy began to be a science,
was missed in 1868 and 1869, as the requisite adjust-
ments are delicate, and was first actually observed only
in 1870. Since then it has been more or less perfectly
seen at every eclipse. Except at an eclipse it has not yet
been found possible to observe this bright-line spectrum,
because.it is overpowered by the aerial illumination of
our own atmosphere.

It is not, however, to be understood that the dark
lines of the solar spectrum are due entirely or even
principally to the stratum of gas which lies above the
upper level of the photosphere. Were this so, the
dark lines should be much stronger in the spectrum of
light from the edges of the disk than in that from the
center, which is not the case ; at least, the difference is
very slight. The photosphere, as we shall see here-
after, is probably composed of separate cloud-like masses
floating in an atmosphere containing the vapors by
whose condensation they are formed; the principal ab-
sorption, therefore, probably takes place in the inter-
stices between the clouds, and below the general level
of their upper limit.

The beautiful observations of Professor Hastings,
of Baltimore, in which by an ingenious contrivance he
managed to confront and compare directly the spectra
of light from the center and edges of the sun's disk,
have brought out the facts in the case very finely.

Theoretically, then, it is very easy to test the ques-
tion of the presence of an element in the sun. It is
only necessary to cover one half the length of the spec-
troscope-slit with a mirror or prism by which the sun-
light is directed into the instrument, while at the same
time a flame or electric spark, giving the spectrum of
the substance under investigation, is placed directly in